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SAN DIEGO, March 26 — Espousing 
an uncompromising message on morali- 
ty and abortion, former Reagan adminis- 
tration official Alan Keyes today formal- 
ly entered the growing field of 
Republican presidential candidates, be- 
coming the first black to seek the par- 
ty’s nomination to the White House. 

Addressing 600 conservative activists 
of the California Republican Association, 
Keyes said rising crime, welfare depen- 
dency, declining educational standards 
and “every single one of our problems is 
tied to the disintegration of the mar- 
riage-based, two-parent structure.” 

Keyes, 44, who ran unsuccessfully in 
Maryland for the U.S. Senate in 1988 
and 1992, said banning abortion would 
be central issue of his campaign and pro- 
posed corporal punishment for fathers 
who fail to support their children. 

“So why don’t we go over to Singa- 
pore and leam about administering civil 
beatings?” Keyes said at a news confer- 
ence after his speech. He said beatings 
would be administered to fathers who 
abandon their families without paying 
child support 

The outspoken and often controver- 
sial conservative, who hosts a nationally 
syndicated radio call-in show in Balti- 


more, has attracted attention at some 
recent Republican Party dinners and 
straw polls with his fiery oratory. But he 
is given little chance by political analysts 
of mounting a campaign that can ap- 
proach that of his GOP rivals. 

Keyes dismissed such talk: “I’m not 
running in a horse race. This can’t be a 
campaign about winning power in gov- 
emment. It is a grass-roots campaign 
about moral responsibility, which means 
winning power for the people.” 

In an interview, Keyes said he has 
been in touch with national antiabortion 
groups and expects their financial sup- 
port, although he said he did not know 
how much has been pledged. His cam- 
paign manager, George Uribe, said he is 
anticipating a $12 million campaign 
budget and that “checks are already 
coming in on the basis of passionate sup- 
port of his [Keyes’s] positions.” 

Keyes joins three Republicans who 
formally have announced their candida- 
cies: Sea Phil Gramm (Tex.), former 
Tennessee governor Lamar Alexander 
and television commentator Patrick J. 
Buchanan. Those who may announce in 
the next month are Senate Majority 
Leader Robert J. Dole (Kan.), California 
Gov. Pete Wilson, and Sens. Arlen Spec- 
ter (Pa.) and Richard G. Lugar (In<±). 

Gramm also addressed the assembly, 
saying that California, with 20 percent 


of the electoral vote, is “critically impor- 
tant” to his campaign. “If we can make 
California a solidly Republican state, we 
can not only win the White House, but 
Republicans will govern America for 50 
years,” Gramm said. 

Of Keyes, Gramm said, “He’s a very 
fine man with a very strong message. If 
I weren’t running, I might look at Alan 
Keyes myself.” 

Conservatism came to Keyes early. 
At age 16, he became the first black 
elected president of the American Le- 
gion Boys Nations, demonstrating a flair 
for oratory in patriotic, pro- Vietnam 
War speeches. The youngest of five chil- 
dren, Keyes had grown up on Army bas- 
es in the United States and Italy as his 
father rose to the rank of sergeant ma- 
jor. 

In his freshman year at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Keyes studied with political the- 
orist Allan Bloom, author of the bestsell- 
ing “The Closing of the American Mind,” 
but he transferred to Harvard when his 
criticism of a black student protest led 
to death threats against him. Keyes re- 
ceived his undergraduate degree from 
Harvard in 1972 and completed a doc- 
torate in government studies there sev- 
en years later, by which time he had 
served as a State Department desk offi- 
cer and vice consul in Bombay. 
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It was in India that Keyes met his fu- 
ture wife, Jocelyn Marcel, an Indian who 
had come to the consulate seeking a 
travel visa to the United States. He also 
met another woman who he said be- 
came his mentor and changed his life. 

Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, then U.S. am- 
bassador to the United Nations, was ad- 
dressing a group of Indian intellectuals 
who began bitterly criticizing the United 
States. Keyes, who was in the audience, 
rose to give a passionate defense of U.S. 
policies. In 1983, Kirkpatrick took him 
from his mid-level State Department job 
and appointed him U.S. representative 
to the U.N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, which carries an ambassador’s rank. 

Two years later, Keyes was appoint- 
ed assistant secretary of state for inter- 
national organizations, a post in which 
he angered many blacks because of his 


outspoken opposition to economic sanc- 
tions against South Africa’s a parth eid 
regime. In 1987 Keyes resigned from 
the State Department in protest, public- 
ly criticizing U.S. funding of U.N. pro- 
jects and complaining that his advice 
was not valued. 

After a stint as resident scholar at the 
American Enterprise Institute, Keyes in 
1988 made his first elective bid as the 
Republican challenger to Sen. Paul S. 
Sarbanes (D-Md.). Following a hastily 
organized campaign managed by his for- 
mer Harvard roommate, conservative 
GOP strategist William Kristol, Keyes 
lost, 62 percent to 38 percent. 

He then served as president of the 
activist group Citizens Against Govern- 
ment Waste, co-founded by newspaper 
columnist Jack Anderson. In 1992 
Keyes ran against Sen. Barbara A. Mi- 
kulski (D-Md.), losing 71 percent to 29 
percent. In the campaign he accused Mi- 


kulski of smearing his friend. Supreme 
Court Justice Clarence Thomas, during 
Thomas’s confirmation hearings. 

Keyes became the center of contro- 
versy during the campaign when he dis- 
closed that he was paying himself an 
$8,500 monthly salary from political do- 
nations in order to keep up his house 
mortgage payments and provide for his 
family. Although the payments were le- 
gal under rules adopted by a Federal 
Election Commission that was divided 
over the issue, the then chairwoman of 
the Maryland Republican Party, Joyce 
Terhes, said she had urged Keyes not to 
pay himself from the campaign fund. ’ 

Four days before the 1992 Republi- 
can National Convention in Houston, 
Keyes again aroused controversy when 
he denounced his party’s national lead- 
ership as racist, saying senior GOP offi- 
cials ignored or disparaged his campaign 
because he was black. 


